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BOOK REVIEWS 



The Educational Meaning of the Manual Arts and Industries. By Robert 

Keable Row. Chicago : Row, Peterson & Co., 1909. Pp. 248. 

This volume is well worth the careful study of all who are interested in 
seeing the manual arts assume their proper place in the schools. It is especially 
valuable to those engaged in teaching the manual arts, as it gives a clear concep- 
tion of the psychological and educational values of handwork, a brief sketch of 
the historical development, some interesting laboratory tests to determine values 
in developing motor-control, and suggestions for a course of study. 

In discussing the status of the manual arts in the United States the author 
does not feel that we have as yet gone very far beyond the "manual skill" idea 
and the preparation for trades, on which basis handwork first gained a place in 
the schools. These things are valuable but are not the chief reasons for the 
presence of the manual arts in the elementary schools. Due consideration is given 
to the value of handwork in developing and utilizing the fundamental impulses 
and interests which are too often ignored. The so-called "object-lesson" method is 
condemned. The manual-arts processes provide the natural method of sense- 
training. 

By means of a series of tests with a specially constructed dynamometric 
saw-handle, progress in the development of motor-control was observed, the sub- 
jects ranging from university professors and graduate students to pupils in the 
elementary school. Some of the conclusions reached were as follows: 

1. Concentrated attention is the fundamental factor in the development of 
motor control. 

2. Strenuous effort is necessary in the early stages in the process of acquiring 
a new co-ordination. Admonitions to "hold the pen lightly" or to "let the saw 
run lightly" are wrong. "Strenuous effort is the direct line to motor control." 
To insist on a light grasp is to retard progress in co-ordination. Tension sub- 
sides as control increases, but in less marked degree with younger children. 
Therefore there is danger in making demands for complex adaptation before the 
child is ready for it. 

3. Large muscles and nerves should be developed first, but work need not be 
confined to the large muscles after control has been obtained. This applies espe- 
cially to writing, where the inhibition of the use of the finer muscles often pro- 
duces fatigue. Direct interest is essential to motor control. 

Intellectual, aesthetic, ethical, economic arid industrial, and social values of 
the manual arts are discussed in separate chapters. It is pointed out that often 
"cut and dried directions remove need for thinking." "Academic studies should 
give intellectual training, but may be so taught as to require very little mental 
effort and may become a favorite resort for the intellectually lazy." Development is 
gained through reconstruction of experiences. Completed models provided by the 
teacher or dictated plans furnish "only a modicum of experience in a very un- 
satisfactory form. A large measure of initiative and self-direction may result 
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in grievous mistakes, but the pupils get the full benefit from their experiences." 
This is a principle which more manual-arts teachers should observe. On the 
ethical side the author says: "There can be no question that a training that gives 
a boy or a girl a sense of ability to control material things, that leads to frequent 
experience of satisfaction through producing something worth while, is a great 
moral force." Increased attention to manual arts, vocational training, and con- 
tinuation schools is urged from an economic and industrial standpoint. On the 
social side it is pointed out that a proper recognition of the arts and industries 
will lead to a wiser choice of vocation by dignifying forms of manual labor. 

A well-written discussion of some problems of method, which many manual- 
arts teachers would do well to read, and some suggestive courses of study con- 
clude the volume. 

L. W. Wahlstrom 

The Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago 



A History of Education in the United States since the Civil War. By 

Charles Franklin Thwing. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. Pp. 

vi+348. $1.25 net 

"In no part of our manifold human endeavor do the great movements and 
elements of the last forty years emerge more significantly than in the educational. 
.... Liberty, force, enrichment are the three conceptions which receive illus- 
tration in this history This movement is akin to the educational revival 

of the fourth decade of the same century, and also, if the leap in time and place 
be not too long or too abrupt, it is not unlike the great English renaissance of 
the thirteenth century." 

There has been need of a work in which a lay reader could gain a view of the 
educational movement in America during the last two generations. President 
Thwing's wide range of interests enables him to provide in this work a brief, 
clear, and untechnical statement of the facts, figures, and ideas of the period as 
they have been connected with the school. One follows here the story which 
involves the contributions of Agassiz, Bishop Vincent, Dio Lewis, Calvin Wood- 
ward, G. Stanley Hall, Francis W. Parker, W. T. Harris, Andrew Carnegie, and 
many others to whom our debt is great. 

Among the chapter headings are : "History of Educational Thought," "Course 
of Study," "Changes in Collegiate Conditions," "Morals and Religion," "The 
Athletic Renaissance," "Material Education," "Indirect Education," "The Pension 
System," "The United States as a World-Power in Education," "Great Per- 
sonalities." 

Frank A. Manny 

Western State Normal School 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 



Personal Hygiene and Physical Training for Women. By Anna M. Gal- 
braith. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1911. Pp. 371. $2.00 net. 
The wave of interest in health education which has swept the country during 

the last few years has called forth a large amount of literature on the subject. 



